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to make this view accord with the words : "That I might have some 
fruit in you also, even as in the rest of the Gentiles" (i: 13). 

The epistles to the Colossians, the Ephesians, Philemon, and 
the Philippians are assigned, with most critics, to the first Roman 
imprisonment. Had Csesarea been the place where the first three were 
written, the evangelist Philip would surely have been included in the 
list of persons sending salutations (Col. 4 : 10-14). The general order 
of the four letters is given as above. Colossians and its two com- 
panion letters were written towards the close of the two years men- 
tioned at the end of Acts. Philippians dates from the time of the 
actual trial, which fell a little later. The apostle's direct missionary 
labors were for a time suspended. Lightfoot's view of the false teach- 
ers of Colosse is partly rejected. The words (2 : 18), "by a voluntary 
humility and worshiping of the angels," are taken to mean "by humil- 
ity and worship such as are exhibited by angels," who are incorporeal 
spirits. Ephesians is regarded as a circular letter addressed to the 
Asiatic churches, exclusive of Ephesus and Troas. 

The Pauline origin of the so-called pastoral epistles is maintained, 
but with a perceptible tone of hesitation. External and internal evi- 
dence shows that they must have been written before 100 A. D. That 
they were not invented during the first twenty years after the apostle's 
death is proved by the way in which persons and circumstances are 
referred to. " It is, therefore, advisable to meet the assertion that they 
are post-Pauline and contain non-Pauline material with the greatest 
distrust." 

The whole volume is an exceedingly valuable contribution to the 
scientific study of the epistles and the life of St. Paul. Its strongly 
conservative attitude contrasts sharply with that of Jiilicher's introduc- 
tion, although even the latter exhibits a reaction from the extreme 
views in favor half a century ago. Both works ought to be read by 
those desirous of gaining a complete acquaintance with the results of 
modern research on the subject. W. Taylor Smith. 



The Kingdom of God : An Essay in Theology. The Bohlen Lec- 
tures. By Rev. L. H. Schwab, Rector of St. Mary's 
Church, N. Y. New York: E. P. Button & Co., 1897. 
Pp. xii + 276. 
These lectures were delivered in Philadelphia in the winter of 1897 

on the John Bohlen Foundation, and in their published form contain 
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an introduction and eight chapters. In the preface we are told that 
the inspiration of the work was found in " Albrecht Ritschl's great work 
o\i Justification and Reconciliation" and that "the method and main 
trend of thought are Ritschlian." Thus an3'one who might read the 
title and take up the book with the expectation of finding something 
new on Christ's teaching concerning the kingdom of God will not be 
left in doubt as to the contents of the work in hand. 

The author, however, does not consider it " fair to make Ritschl 
responsible for all that he has written." Yet upon perusal one will 
find that he has followed very closely in the path marked out for him 
by his master, and it is only in the last two chapters that he treats of 
subjects which were but hinted at by Ritschl. To anyone conversant 
with the Ritschlian theology this book will not be of much interest, 
except as a sign that this new type of German theology has its followers 
in the United States. To one who is unconversant with this later Ger- 
man product this book will come with something of a shock, and in 
order that he may regain his equilibrium it would be well for him to 
read such a book as Professor James Orr's The Ritschlian Theology 
and the Evangelical Faith. This will give him a concise and enlight- 
ened view of Ritschl's position and that of his school. If this fore- 
taste be pleasing, he can go on to a deeper study of this new contestant 
in the field of systematic theology, to which the work of Rev. L. H. 
Schwab has been a good introduction. Hamilton Ford Allen. 



A People's Commentary, Romans and I and II Corinthians. A 
Popular Commentary upon a Critical Basis, especially 
designed for Pastors and Sunday Schools. By George W. 
Clark, D.D. Philadelphia: The American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, 1897. Pp. xxiv -|- 424. Cloth, gi. 25. 

This is a good, practical commentary for readers who are unac- 
quainted with Greek, and who desire a book at a low price. The 
author treats of the questions of introduction succinctly and conserva- 
tively, without troubling his reader with the differing views of other 
scholars. The commentary is condensed but clear, and evidently 
based upon a careful study of the original. We miss, to be sure, both 
in the analysis and in the commentary itself, a certain desirable sense 
of prospective, and breadth of view, a power of grasping the epistle as 
a whole ; but this is probably due in some measure to the necessity of 
compression under which the writer worked, and is in any case to be 



